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OCTOlBEJt 24th, 1795. 



Tr T is the purpofe of the following p^ges 
X to give a general view of the circum- 
ftances and inter^fts of the French Revolu- 
tion, and the JFrench war, as they appear to 
me in the month of Odlober 1795^ 

The attempt prefents many difcourage- 
toents at the outfet; the objedls are cx- 
tenfive, numerous, and complicated ; they 
are, as yet, too near td us to be juftly efti- 
mated, and in a courfe of varying move- 
ment, which baffles every attempt to place 
them in any precife and fettled point of 
view* 

A 2 The 
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The miiid of evefy nian his be5h fatigti'cii 
by long agitations amidft thefe bewildered 
and unnatural fcenes, and is brought with 
reluiftance, pain, and loathing, to a new 
confideration of them. 

I jfhall, neverthdefs, try to ftate my Ideas 
with candour and with plainnefs, in the 
order in which they . offer themfelves. 
The fame ideas have been feparately dif- 
cuffed by many: the tafk, which I prefcribc 
to myfelf, is to bring them together, and to 
lead them to Certain conclufiotts* 

If in the refult, I can contribute cither 
to a juft appreciation of the great intcrcfts 
Sn queflion, or in any degree affift other* 
more able to form fuch an appreciation^ 
I Aall think that my time and attention 
have been employed ta good cfFcft, both^ 
j^litically arid morally, 

§ 2. The people of France have been m 

a ftate of infurredion from the month of 

July, 1789, and in a ftate of war with f&^' - 

reign powers from the time of theif dc- 

. 9 . crccs 
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trees * of ^r -igainft the. Empftrfir, and 
their invafion of th6 Auftrkn Netherlands^ 
in April, 1792. This combined jJreffure df 
interior and exterior troubles has been ag* 
gradated by a fufpenfioil of eommeree, i, 
failure of maiiufaftures, an interruption of 
agriculture, a great emigration, difburfe- 
mcnts from the public treafure beyond any* 
example amoiig nations, large exportations^ 
of fpccie, and a dearth of the neceflaries of 
life. To thcfe evils we may add the ex- 
cefles of individuals and of faftions ftrug- 
gling forthe afcendency, and a train of 
miferies, refultihg from anarchy, commo- 
tioAs, civil war, pillage, and maflacres, with 
and without the colour of law. 

♦ Premier Decret. ** Le rot cU Hongrie tf iU Bo* 
** heme a atUnte a la fouverainete nattonaU^ en. dedaranf 
** vouloir/oiHenir la caufe des princes poffijjionnes en Alface^ 
** qui ont conftafrifAent rifuji les indemnitis qui lehfiont iii 
« ofertes^' ^e. 

Second Decret. <« VAJfemllee Nationale fd^ile an 
" ferment qu^eUe a fait de n*intreprendre aucune guetre 
** dans tefprit de cenquite^ ne ptend les armcs que pour k 
^ maintien defa libertiy' ^c. 

The 
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The military and naval exertions, fef 
from being broken by fuch a paroxyfm^ 
have been aided and maintained by it* 
The French annies, employed in the latter 
part of 1793 and in 1794, are faid to have 
amounted to 800,000 men: in fome re«* 
ports of the Convention they were ftated aC 
1,000,000 i at this hour they cannot bo 
<jftimated at lefs than 600,000. 

It would be here unmanly not to fpeak 
of their military fuccefs in the terms which 
are due to it. Much of that fuccefs may in 
truth be attributed to the overbearing force 
of numbers; but much was the refult alfo 
of their own talents, adivity, and perfe-» 
verance. They have (hewn to the world,, 
that an undifciplined multitude, brought 
into the field partly through an enthufiafm 
of the pcq>ular mind, but more by the in- 
fluence and urgency of famine, force, and 
terror, may learn, under felf-taught generals, 
to defeat the beft difciplined arnjies, headed 
by their fovercigns in perfon, arid conduded 

by 
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by officers of the firft abilities and expe- 
rience. I enter not into othfer caufes of their 
fucqefs .; they would lead me into details to 
which hiftory will render juftice. The con- 
fequences are, that Europe has been overrun. 
The torrent of conqueft and defolation is 
ftill rufliing forwards; and thofe who dircGt 
the War profefs not to fufpend their efforts, 
till they fhall have dictated a pacification, 
which (according to their decree pafled a 
few days ago) is to unite to their empire, 
either in pofleffion or in dependence, a 
great e^^tenfion of territory, new barriers, 
many frontier places of ftrength, a large 
fea-coaift, and feveral fea-port3. 

§ 3. As far as military prowefs can avail, 
France certainly has acquired good ground 
pf felf-confidence ; and in this refpeft, her 
prctenfions, gigantic as they are, do not 
at firft fight appear extravagant. 

But a nearer approach to thofe pretehfions 
will place them in a different point of view ; 

and 
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md it may even be doubted, whether the 
preponderance which France hejd through 
centuries in the fcale of ]Evirppean powers 
will not eventually be deftroy^ by the ef- 
fe<9: of her prefent fucceffts; .or, at Jcaft, 
whether, fo far as the political interefts of 
Great Britain are concerned, fhe wijl re-* 
main an obje(3: of as much jealoufy a«ci 
alarm as fhe was under the late monarchy. 

In feying this I am not feeking to con- 
ceal our embarraflments, or to palliate our 
,^ifappointment$; nor am I infenfible to the 
unmerited fate and defolation of individuals 
and countries conne<3:ed with u§ in the war ; 
I am not difpofed to under-ra^e a calamity 
fubverfive, for the prefent at Icsift, of the ba- 
lance of Europe, and which has threatened 
$0 demoli(h a iyftem of civilisation, under 
^hich my country enjoys a profperity uppa- 
ralleledin thehiftory of man. Butafter avow- 
ing the evil, I may be permitted, in the hour 
of retirement and refledlion, to examine the 
chances and means of emerging from it. If 

my 
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hiy ipeculations tend to infpire hopes beyond 
what the better opinion of others or future 
events may Juftify, it will not be from a 
defire to miflead, but from an error of judg- 
ment, arifing from a difpofition not to be 
disheartened by difficulties, 

§ 4. Quitting therefore the vexatious 
ipedade of the conquefts of France, upoa 
the continent, I now turn with fome com- 
placency to naval operations. . In this 
branch of the war we relied almoft entirely 
en ourfelves; whilft the ftruggle on the 
continent was maintained on the one hand 
Iby numerous and united arnaies of the fame 
country^ and on the other by allies, whofe 
fuppofed ftrength became their weaknefs, 
becaufe it led them to mifcalculate their 
means^ and to make falfe combinations of 
meafures and plans. In the condud: of the 
allied armies there was occafionally a want 
both' of concert and confidence; their at- 
tention was fometimes diAra<5ted by projects 
of advantage^ foreign or adverfe ^o the gene- 
' B ral 
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ralcaufe; and in the moft preffing moments 
of the war, fome df them fhcwcd rtiore foli- 
citude to cmbarrafs each other, than to 
"crufh the common enemy* 

It is notorious that the naval exertions 

• of France were made on the fame prin- 
ciples, which formed her armies. She 
fent to fea a force great beyond rocpec- 
tation. She facrii&ced her own commerce 
to find the means of interrupting ours. ' She 
has iJnce added to her advantages thtj neu- 
trality of Spain, and the ports of Flanders 
and Holland, and the difJJofal of (he Dutch 
navy. And yet I do not ipeak vauntingly 
when i affert, tha^t, though fhe has occafion- 
afly found means to ^nnt>y our commerce, 
the extent and profperity of which oblige us 
to have yeflels pafling and repaffing in every 
part of the ocean, fhe has ceafed to alarm us 
as a competitor for naval dominion. Mer 
naval failure is decided. Time and hiftory 

.. will beft fliew, what proportion of that fail- 
ure is to be fttttibuted to khe wafttof fubor- 
dmatiohj to the events at Toulon in 1793*; 

to 
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to thcmoft important and eilential vidlpry^ 
gained: by the Britjfh fleet op the i.ft of June,.* 
1794.; to other glpripus adipns in the dif» 
ferent feas; to the unremitted ej^ertions of ' 
our boards of admiralty i to tfes QQjid^ft pf 
our o|Hcer^ ; and the- ya,lqur of qyr feamen.. 
The Ipfles on our p^rt by capture amount, 
to two (hips of the line„ one of which has 
be^ retaken^ and two frigates and ^ few in*. 
fcriprvefle^Si and by different accidents four 
Britifh (hips of the line have been burnt or 
funk* On the part of the enemy, the loffes 
by capture ^nd burning, and by the accidents 
of fea, amount tf> tfeirty-three (hips of the 
lincj and near m hundred frigates and infe- 
rior veffels of war. It appears that we 
have cpmniiffioned fix fhips of the line, 
which belonged to the enemy, and that 
three more are in readinefs, and to be 
immediately commiffiqued. Every j(hip thus 
brought into fervice operates in a dour 
bled proportion upon the comparative! force 
of the two navies ; and, accordingly, the to- 
tal relative difference in favour of England, 
by captures, burning, and finking, fince the 
topam^ncement of the war, may be efti- 
B z mated 
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mated to be about thir^-fix fliips ^ the 
Kne» to which may be added, oq fimikr 
principles of calculation^ a farther dific- 
rence of near eighty frigates. France now 
hardly po&i&s a fiect that ihe can venture 
to fend to fba; her fcanty fupply of neceffa-. 
ties from other countries depend; on the 
cafual arrivals of neutral veiTels; (be has 
abandoned her fi(heries, the old and impor- 
tant objefl: of our competition ; her princi- 
pal ports have been blockaded during feve-^ 
ral months; and our naval fuperiority isr 
augmenting from day to day. I quit with 
reludance this part of my fubjedt, on whicl^ 
an Englifli mind repofes with pleafure. 

§ 5. In the predpminancy of our navy 
we ftill poiflefs the efficient and permanent 
caufe of our profperity. It is this confide- 
ration, which, nptwithftanding the nullity 
of the prefent campaign in fbme parts oiF 
the continent, and its djfaftrous iffue andr 
circumihinces in other parts, place? us on 
higher ground for treating, than thofe on 
which we flood in any period of the lall two 
X ycarst 
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years. It is our naval ftrength, which aland* 
can give to us the means of reftoring tran-^ 
quillity to Europe. But in faying this, I do- 
pot mean to convey any diflent from the 
OGcaiional expediency of continental opera-.^ 
tions in war : I even doubt, whether the 
danger of invafion could have been averted, 
and whether the naval fuperibrity, on which 
I am now relying, could have been eAabt- 
liflied, i£ the attention of the enemy had 
not be^ powerfully diverted, during the 
iirft two years of the war, by our treaties 
and continental alliances, and Iby the brave, 
though unfuccefsful, exertions of pur ar- 
mies on the continent. 

V § 6. There is another point, in which our 
comparative fituation is much improved^^ 
and by which the fuccefles of France may 
Jfyd^ly lofe all their importance and efFedl. ^ 
I never perfuaded myfelf that France would ^ ^ 
ft)on arrive at the end of her refources, or 
that the expences, which Great Britain was 
incurring, would be of no fcrious confequencc 



t 
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to her- I have thought, however, that this- 
war, like feveral modern wars, would be-* 
come at laft a ftruggle and queftion of fi- , 
nance. Here alfo I can look with compla- , 
cency to the fituation of our enemies. With 
th^m the fupplies of the year are not equal 
« to the cxpence of a month ; and the expence 
of a year is more than the whole amount of 
our national debt. Their J^ecie^ which in 
X 78 5 was eftimated at eighty millions fterling, 
is nearly gone from the country, or is con- 
cealed. Their taxes are levied, and the ex- 
changes of their interior trade are ma- 
naged by a fcanty fupply of fpeciei by the 
transfer and barter of the neceflaries of 
life ; a mode of exiftence ruinous to agri- 
culture, and leading to every defcription of 
extortion and diftrefs. The amount of the 
^ affignats, which have taken the place of 
I the fpeciej is now faid to be eighteen mil-^ 
^ Jiards, or feven hundred and twenty millions 
-^ flerling; the confequent depreciation is ia 
the proportion of feven ty five to one 5 an4- 
there remain no vifible refources, but in ex- 
tremes of violence qo longer apphcahle to 

the 
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the rfpirit and temper of the people. It is 
titterly inexplicable how a government fo 
circumftsmced, and whh fourteen araiies to 
fee paid, cloathed, fed, and fupplied, can \/ 
5find means to exifl twenty-four hours.. . 

From the firft introdudion of the fyftena 
of affignats (founded in defperation and 
iniquity) it was eafy to forefce the irrit'- 
trievable ruin of the French finances,, and 
the bankruptcy of their public debt, whixJh 
AVas then folemnly placed under the ^a- 
ranty of French honour and French good- 
faith ; and it was a natural inference, that 
a failure of the aflignats would produce a 
diffolution of the armies. They are now 
maintained by putting the phyfical refources ^ 
and |>rdduce of the countiy into rcqiiifition : 
it is utterly, impoffibk that this mode i:an 
be durable; aod we hav^f not heard that 
there is any other, to which it is pofli^^ to 
recur* ; 

§ 7* It is srot wkhin my prefent plan to 
•purfuc the cpmparifcm to aftatement of our 

own 
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bwrt pecuniary means. 1 admit iHat, cit 
cur part, the drain upon the country for 
the cxpences of the war has been great ; 
arid, though the charge of continental 
armies, and of new levies on the continent 
is now much leflcned, and will, I truft^ 
. undergo a total reduction, I do not fuppofe> 
if we continue to avoid the accumulation of 
unfunded debt, that the loan and taxes for 
the enfuing year will be much lefs than 
they were in the year 1795. But de*- 
ploring, as I do, a courfe of events, which, 
before the next two months fhall have 
elapfed, will have rendered indifpenfable fo 
large an addition to the permanent taxes, 
I neverthelefs fee good ground of confo*- 
lation in the refourccs which have thus far 

enabled us to bear the preflure. . And here 
it is well worthy of remark, that the wife 
and vigorous fyftem for the reduftion of the 
debt eftabliflied in 1786, has had, during 
the war, an uninterrupted and increafing 
cffeSt ; and even that axMitions have been 
made for leffening the debt, and for accele- 
rating 
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yating the operation of compound intereft* 
It IS farther to be recollefted, that the taxes 
impofed to pay the intercft of the fums 
borrowed diiring the war include a pro- 
vifion of one per cent, for the. gradual liqui- 
dation of the capital. It may be attributed 
chiefly to thefe falutary meafures, that the 
price of the three per cents, which was >C-55 
in January, 1784, a period of peace, is ^.68 
at this day (Oft. 24th) notwithftanding 
the war, and the great additions made and 
making, to the capital of the debt. 

§ 8. In looking forwards to the end of this 
conflict, it is fome confolation to obferve, 
that all the evils, which we have hitherto 
fufferedby the war, are trivial in comparifon 
of thofe with which we were menaced by 
the French, in the vifitation of their revo- 
lutionary dodtrines. The leaders of the 
French infurreftion had, long before the 
war, conceived the projedl: of rendering tli« 
danger general, in order to extricate them- 
C felvcs 
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ifelvcs amidft the general confufion. In 
their language, " it was expedient to fet 
" fire to every corner of Europe, and to 
•* deftroy all eftablifhed governments, by an 
" eruption of the volcanic principle of equa* 
" lity/' To this policy we may attribute 
their declarations, that all other countries 
were unhappy, ignorant, fuperftitious, aild 
enflaved ; that '• a great battle was to be 
•* fought between errors and principles;" and 
that it was " the morning of reafon dawn- 
" ing upon the earth/' Their declama- 
tory Marines made lome progrefs i and 
they proceeded to iflue to all nations their 
folemn grant of univerfal fraternity, which 
was promulgated in all languages with 
great activity and expence* 

" § 9. At the epoch of the declaration of 
war againft thefe kingdoms and Holland^ 
the people of the feveral governments of 
Europe, Without exception, were in a dan- 
gerous ftate of ferment/ Thi$ had not 

arifea 
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arifen entirely from the attraftion of the 
new principles- The firft fucceffes of the 
French infurredion, a natural leaning to 
what was then thought to be the caufe of 
liberty, the revolutions in the Belgic pro- 
vinces and in Poland, and the total failure 
of the Auftrian and Pruffian campaign of 
1792^ followed by the fucccfsful invaiion of 
Brabant, had, all together, excited the ad- 
miration of furrounding nations. 

Every arrangement had been taken in 
the French ports and armies to commence 
hoftilities at fea and on the continent, bs- 
fore it could be known in Londpn or H the 
Hague that war was declared. The crifis 
was awful ;. and my imagination cannot fix 
bounds to the evils then impending, if the 
ihvafion qf Hpllsnd * had met with the fame 

fucccfs 

♦ Dumourie^, in his Memoirs, aiid in his Letters to 
Pache. and Miranda, aiFefls to fay, and others have re- 
peated,* .^at his fuccefs againft Holland was prevented 
ty the Aufirian victories of the ift and 3d of Marcli. 
1 hofc vi^tcries were glorious and impoftant, and cer- 
C 2 tainly 
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fucccfs which, thrpugh the hoftillty of the 
elements, and through other caufes, it ob- 
tained two years afterwards. The great 
fucceflcs of the Auftrian, Englifb, and 
Dutch forces, during the firfl: fix months of 
the war, and the wife and fpirited meafure? 
Adopted and purfued for the fecurity and 
defence of the interior of thefe kingdoms, 
gave a falutary check to the contagion of 
anarchy. 

§ ID. After the capture of Valeiicienncs 
the tide of war turned againft us. But 
men^s minds had already revolted againft 
the crimes and fanguinary charafter of the 
French revolution. Every individual, who 
poflefled any integrity, any benevolence, or 
any fenfe of religion, (huddered when the 

tainly confirmed the fecurity of Holland at that time ; but 
the fa£l is, that before Dumouriez was ready to attempt 
the paflage of the Moerdyck, the Englifh guards were 
arrived, and the gun-boats were ftationed ; and from that 
hour (every poffibility of froft being over) his expedition 
was at all events baffled. 

excefleS 
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cxcefles of a populous and enlightened na- 
tion became fuch as would be hardly cre- 
dible, if faid to be committed by armed 
favages in a ftate of intoxication and mad- 
ncfs, 

I turn from the recollection of thofe ex- 
cefles to dwell for a few moments on the 
impreffion which they have left. The tri- 
umphs of a criminal people had not fo far 
dazzled the world, as to fubdue that ab- 
horrence of crimes, which a benevolent 
Creator hath implanted in the human mirid. 
The eyes of men* were now opened-; and 
the notion of liberty, jaifed in the cradle 
of terror, amidft crowded camps and over- 
flowing gaols, was confidered as a phan* 
tom, a deception, a monftrous dream in a 
delirium* 

§11. France will long ferve as a beacon 
to other nations. The cruelties, which fol- 
lowed the feizure of ccclefiaftical property, 
the avowal of infidelity and atheifm, which 

feemed 
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fecmed to ferve as a pretext, for robbing 
the churches, the profligacy of manners, 
cnconraged by the new code of divorces, 
the requifitions againft the farmers and 
ihopkeepers, the law of the maximum, the 
forced loans, .the compulfory enrohnents, 
the domiciliary vifits, the ji|dicial maf- 
facres from prepared lifts, were all admoni- 
tions to other countries to look with revived 
, attachment to their own governments, in the 
worft of which ibme protedlion was given 
to life, property, and the exercife of reli- 
gion» To EngUffin>en the oomparifon pre^ 
fcnted new grounds of fair national pride j 
it led them to contemplate and to cheriflv 
the whole fyftem of their own civil and eg-« 
cleliaftical eftablifhment. 

To all mankind one awful leflbn will re-^ 
main in the hiftory of ^he leaders of the 
French infurreclions, which, in the language 
of one of its principal leaders, is, ** a recital 
of crimes punifhed :'* One fet of mifcreants 
rapidly fucceeded another by a fort of he^ 
1 reditary 
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fcditary fucceflion, and every new adniihi-* 
ftration murdered its predeceflbrs. TliuS it 
was that men> inveterate enemies of each 
other, were frequently brought together to 
the fame fcafibld, and at the f^e moment 
with^he innbcent vidlims of dieir cruelty. 
Many have efcaped public execution by the 
refourceof fuicide; and others (whofe moral 
puni&ment is perhajps the roofl fcvere) flill 
lurvive. ' . 

§ 12. To thofe who meditate on tiic 
workings of the human mind, a doubt may 
perhaps arile, whetha: the effefts, which I 
have defcribed, though at prefent a falutary 
check to the dangerous fpirit of innovation, 
may not hereafter prove favourabhe to a- 
bufes of power, by creatihg a timidity in the 
juft caufe of liberty, 

I will hope, however, that if the feafoti of 

peace fhould return, the misfortunes, which 

have been fuffered by many, and the peril 

incurred by all, may produce a genera^l 

, foftening of charader, and a reviiion ia 

7 men's 
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nleh'§ minds of their fecial fituations and da-^ 
ties. — Governments will have learnt not to 
precipitate themfelves into embarrafiments 
by fpeculative w^ars ; Sovereigns and Princes 
will not fprget, that fteadinefs, moderation, 
and public ceconomy, are the beft fiippbrts 
of the eminence on which they ftand; No- 
bles and men jpf property will rcfle<ft, that 
their large allotment of worldly advantages 
is for the aid and benefit of the whqle; and 
the labouring claffes (for fuch there muft be 
whilft men are men) will feel, that fober in- 
duftry, protected by eftabiifhed government, 
is feldom without the benefits of competence 
and fecurity. 

§ 13. Thefe truths feem to be finding 
their way into the bofoms of the French na- 
tion alfo ; " their fraternity" . (as was late- 
ly ftated to them in a folemn report) ** has 
*' been the brotherhood of Cain and Abel ^? 
and *^ they have organized nothing but 
•* bankruptcy and famine." 

Amidft- ilie difperfion and deftrudtion of 
• their 
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their feiftinarles, lilw-arles, arid men of fcl- 
crice, the humanizing effe£ls of education 
have been fiifpended near fix years ; and a 
large clafs of the people, in the moft'inte- 
refting time of life, Jias been reared in the 
diffolutenefs of camps, and in the habits 6f 
violence and rapine. Still, however, that 
they are wearied with their agitations, we 
may infer from the ready acceptance of 
their hew conftitution. So far as can be 
forefeen, that conf!itutbh is the experiment 
of mien ,^ifpofed to try any thing to obtain 
repofe; and yet it affords fmall hope of 
a permanent refting place to the country* 
I admit that it contains many of the ele'-i 
ments, which, when properly arranged, are 
known to form the beft pradical govern- 
ments; but the parts are ftrangely and ano- 
maloufly combined : with one power to ori- 
ginate the laws; with another to accept or 
rejed:, but not. to propofe laws; and with a 
third power, which (though it feems in fome 
refpedls' to hold the kingly office in com- 
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miffion) IS neither to propofe, nor to accept^, 
nor to reje6l laws, but to be rcfponlible for a 
fourth power, which is to be employed to ex- 
ecute. To this jealous fovereignty, of which 
the annual expence and mere civil lift will be 
at Icaft a million fterling, * are to be added 
the paraphernalia of royalty without the 
dignity, and alio the diftindions of arifto- 
cracy, both in the parade of drefs and In 
privileges, beyond any that exifted under the 
profcribed monarchy : We may reafonably 
infer, that the tafte for democracy is much 
changed j and yet, to crown the whole, the 
occafional interference of the populace, un- 
der the name of primary affemblies, is added 
to this incoherent fyftem* 

§ 14. It was referved for the eighteenth 
century to fee a great and enlightened na- 
tion, in which All, who were not (bedding 

• This would be the amount in fpecic; if pajd in 
affig^s,^ it would be feventy-iive million fterling. 

tears. 
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tears, were rejoicing in the fufFerings of 
others. ^* But what" (exclaimed Barrere, ia 
adverting to one of the maflacres) ** what 
^* is the prefent generation in comparifon of 
'^^ the generations which are to come i*' It 
would be a wafte of words to argue with 
men, who, by fuch phrafes 

^ Stop up di^ accefs and paflage to remorie, 
<^ That no compyncStious vifitings of nature 
w Shake their fell purpofe.'* 

Still, however, to this application of the 
deteftable dodlrine of expedient crimes it 
may be anfwercd, that in the eye of eter- 
nity the prefent generation is fmall in- 
deed ; but to the faculties and duties of 
man it is every thing : if, by the beft cxer- 
cife of his powers, he can contribute to th« 
improvement and happinefs of the genera- 
tion in which he lives, he may reft afTured 
that he has no better means of promoting 
the improvement and happinefs of the genc- 
i:^tions which are to come« 

©2 S15. 
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§ 15. Every difcuffion rcfpeSing this 
eventful period derives, from the multipli- 
city and magnitude of its objeds, a tone of 
declamation, which it is dqfirable to avoid* 
An interruption has certainly been given to 
the progrefs of arts^ of fcicnce, and of let- 
ters; in return, fcenes have been exhibited^ 
which will for ages employ the painter, the 
xnoralifl, the poet, and the hiftorian. 

§ 16. The French infurredion, confider- 
ed diftin6l and feparate from its crimes> ex- 
hibits a mixture of impiety, levities, and 
pedantry, A pantheon for the remains of 
Voluire, Roufleau, Mirabeau, and Marat ! 
All religion fuperfeded by the goddefs 
Reafon, and this new divinity exhibited to 
the affembly of the nation in the perfon of a 
proftitute upon a pedeftal ! The chaunting 
of civic hyipns by the legiflators in chorus 
ivith fifliwomen ! The fraternity decreed 
to the public executioner! The affe<Sked ufe 

of 
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of the Word citizen *, and the adoption pT 
the claffical forms of addrefs ! The red caps, 
the civic feafts, the objeds afligned to the 
feftivals, and to the five complementary <kys 
of the calendar ! All thefe " fantaftic tricks 
^' before high Heaven'" efcape our indigna- 
tion amidft the ridicule which they excite. 
We might forgive a nation for fufiering itfeif 
to beperfuaded that liberty confifts in fingu^ 
larities ; biit the Angularities are fo blended 
with atrocities, that it becomes painful on 
refledlion to have fmiled at them. Thefe ex- 
"^ravagancies, however, have had their ufe ; 

* In recapitulating die pedanWes, I ought hot to for* 
get the new phrafeology (le Neologifnu de la Revolution.) 
A cat^gue of the new coined words would be curious : 
they were often chara£leriftic of the fpeakers and zStors^ 
and of the progre&. through confufion to crimes. For 
example-i-** Nationalifer,' fayettifer, federalifer, demo- 
« cratifer, demoralifer, municipalifer, lanterner, vdca- 
^^ nifer, feptembrifer^ guitlotiner, decatholifer, fi-aternifer, 
*' defocialifer, deforganifer, ferocifer, fansculottifer, pan- 
** theonifer : — et les fubftantifs ; Centralitc, Civifmci 
^^ Sansculottifme, Terrorifme, Republicaaifine, Lezer 
^' nation, Burocratie, Demonetifation, Baignade, No- 
** .yade, Fufillade, Rolandifte, Democrate, Deforganifa^ 
« teur, Robefpierrifte, Ultra-r^volutioiiaire, Tcrrorifte, 
M SepteIs^rif$^r^ S^XMlpttifte, ^. ^q. &c." 
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fbcy have helped to eradicate from the 
minds of furrounding nations the admiration^ 
which they were difpofed to feel for the 
French infurreftion* 

§ I7» Still, however, we muft recur to the 
impreffion made by the continental fuc- 
ceffes, to the avowed pretcnfions of aggran- 
dizement, and to the apparent power of 
the French armies to enforce thofe preten- 
fiona ; a due regard muft be given to thofe 
objects, in confidering what is next to be 
done, even if we fhould perfuade ourfelves 
that the dodrines and details of the French 
revolution are beginning to be feen by 
mankind, both with abhorrence and with 
contempt. 

It cannot be denied, that the climate of a 
country, its extent, its populoufnefs, and the 
nature of its government and ufages, may 
gradually form a peculiarity of morals and 
manners in peace, and of refource and ener^ 
gy in war ; but in reviewing the military 
^tchievements of the French, I cannot trace 
any effeft, which did not naturally refult 

from 
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from the mifmanagement of others, co-ope- 
rating with motives which no longer fubfift, 
and fupported by means which are ceafing 
to be pradicable. At the iame time it 
would be unjtift to attribute to the national 
charafter of France a difHndive alacrity ih 
crimes. It would be but a painful difcuf- 
fion, whether any other country poifeffing 
numerous inhabitants, vitiated by the corrup- 
tions of great and opulent cities, raifed into 
fermentation by artful and defperate men, 
and thrown abruptly from the rcftraints of 
abfolute monarchy to all the licentioufnefsof '< 
anarchy, might not have fallen into iimilar 
excefles and fimilar calamities. I willingly 
believe that France is not in her natural -— 
£tate, but in a temporary delirium. I have 
iniifted on this point, becaufe the poflil)i- 
lity, that a fliort time may produce great 
changes will merit attention, elpecially if it 
fhould be thought that I lay too much ftrefs 
on the neceffity of maintaining the war till 
we obtain the pacification which I (hall 
defcribe, 

518. 
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§ 1 8- What torn the French ififurtfeftiofi 
may next be expected to take, what per- 
manent form of gowrnment will at kft be 
eftablifhed, what relation it will hdd with 
ether nations^ and to what extent the 
mifchief may be carried, both on the con-^ 
tinent and elfewhere, bcfi^e general tran- 
quillity' and independence can be r cftored^ 
arc queftions to which the mind looks .with 
anxiety ; but they are far beyond the- reach 
of human forefight. 

It frequently happens, that the refuh of 
political meafurcs may be predicted by thofe 
who are not engaged in theni. When 
France took part in our American war, as 
Ihc ally of a people in a ftate of infcirredion, 
k was evident, notwithftanding Mr. Necker's 
aflcrtions to the contrary, that flie was in- 
curring not only a great debt, but an increafed 
deficiency of revenue, from which he after- 
wards ftru^led fo helplefsly to recover her. 
,When the army and navy of the monarchy 
were employed to fight the battles of a 
revolt founded in republican principles; 

* ^ when 
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Sivhcn ^ miniftfirs were permitted to ih^ 
liulge their Vacli^ in tahipering wtk inno^ 
VatioriS; when the fpirit of reform aniong 
the people was excibd by writers not 
difcduntenaaced bjr the dourt; when the 
princes ^d nbbies^ uhder the idea b( re* 
femblihg &ngli(hmet^ wdre the drefles of 
groomSf and eonfbtlnded all appearances 
(which are aiwajrs imporunt to the reality) 
of rank and of inequality bf conditidn ; ini 
linrhenv at the faine tioie^ by their profligacy^ 
futile manners^ and trreligion^ they were 
Ibrfeiti&g all claim to t'efpe^^ it was a 
fevere lot which was falling upon the good 
and moral part of the nation; but it was imn 
pOfBble not to ^ difiinguiih the iignfi of thd 
^' times:' 

In like 4nanner> through ihe whole of^ 
the difputes with the fjiaiiiamentsi the tc-^ 
Cerence to the two aflemblies of iiotables^ 
the invitation iiTuedfroih VerfdiUes to every 
individual in France to become a political 
advifcr, and the ^ntiie foraxation and hiftory 
^f the C9nflitucnt aflemblyi there was a 
E regular 
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i^gukr and evident progreffioh (announced 
and lamgited by many) towards the con- 
fufions which took place,, and which, in 
defpite of the ne w conftitution, ftill prevail j 
but the fituation to which that country is 
now brought fets at defiance all fpeculation ; 
the veflel, now rolling without maft or 
rudder upon the ocean of events, is too 
large for the ftrength, and ikill, and guid- 
ance of men* Whether fome fortunate 
tide may bring her unbroken into^ port, or 
whether fome new ftorm may throw her 
piece-meal upon the (hore, time can alone 
afcertain. -^^ ""^ / * . ' / - 

§ 19. Certain it is, that there will be 
farther and great changes, and, probably, 
with the fame quicknefs of tranfition with 
.which the fame individuals, who ftill main- 
tain the afcendency, formed the feveral 
contradidlory conftitutions of 1791, 1793* 
and 1795. France, having paffed from an 
abfolute monarchy, through the indefina- 
ble conftitution of 1791, to a military 
4 democracy. 
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democracy, has now adopted a form of 
mixed oligarchy, which at bell can only be 
flated and confidered as an attempt or flep 
towards a better fyftem ; and haying gone 
round the circle, may at laft fettle either in 
a limited monarchy^ or in the defpotifm 
from which fhe ftarted. But it is hardly 
pofliblc that fome fettlement can much 
longer be deferred* It was*6id a few 
weeks ago by one of the leaders, that the 
people are almoft as much in want of a go- 
vernment as of bread. 

§ 20. It is not eafy to afcertain,'whether 
the general fpirit of the latter adts of the 
Convention is to be attributed to popular 
influence; but certainly its moderation has 
been confonant to the corredted difpofition 
of the people. Crowds of prifoners ifliied 
from dungeons; the prifons became left 
numerous and lefs full; public executions 
were difcontinued : the nation feemed to 
view thefe afts with pleafure, and in con- 
fideration of them, to confent tacitly that 
their reprefentatives fhould throw the 

£ z blame 
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blame of th^ vrhole upon the nami^ ap^l 
memory of one indmdual» 

§ 2 1 . It is at leaft within pp&\)i\ky^ that 
France may be thrown into feparaitc States; 
and Republics. Her extpnt^ and (he diicor-r 
dant ppinion$,manners» aiidufages pf her dif* 
ferent provinces, afiprd grounds for this fpc* 
culatipn* In fuch an event, I fj^ould fee with 
ponccrn thp f^te pf Aofe, who^i in the careei: 
of laudable liveSj^ have been driveq from 
their property; but 1 have Ipng thpugh^ 
that in other refpe<fls the phanjge might be 
f pmpitible with general tranquillity, and 
with the pftablifljmpnt of a peaceful an4[ 
profpprpus commerce among nations* 

The only prediction, which may be made 
with confidence, is, jthat new ftruggles muft 
ftill take place before the agitatpd country 
under our view can attain any pftidicable 
end fettled government. She has dearly purr 
chafed her new conftitution, and, perhapSj, 
has not purchafed with it any thing more 
|hfui thf certainty of farther troubles. 
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§ 22. I have not purfued this topic as 
iiippofing that any form whatever of go vern-r 
pfient eventually to be adopted by France for 
her own interior can now furnjfli a motive 
fcr prolonging the war againft her, or evert 
ibr declining to negociate for peace, when- 
ever the circumftances fliall afford that rea- 
fonable hope of folidity and duration, which 
alone makes p^ace defirable. I can watch 
her revolutions without feeking to inter- 
fere in rfiem, farther than as they appear to 
;iffe£t.the fafety of that feparate portion of fo- 
ciety in which I have duties to perform and 
jnterefts to preferve : Still lefs am I lay- 
ing the flattering undtion to my mind, that 
there can exift in France any j>oflible form 
of government, in which the jealoufies and 
prctenfions of two large and neighbouring 
maritime countries will not continue to 
fupply frequent occafions of difagreement 
and hofliiity. 

§ 23. It would be pardonable to have 
dwelt fo long on the principles, temper. 
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c^Asy and probable confequericcs of the 
French infurredtion, if I had been merely 
carried forwards by a fpirit of inveftigation, 
and a defire to purfue an eventful period of 
Itiftory, in which a few years have giveni 
the experience of whole centuries^ it is: ^ 
impoffibJe not to feel a peculiar intereft in 
the miferies of a people, of whom our ideas 
were fo different in the gay and fplendid 
^ys of their attachment to their late 
monarchy ; and furely, although there 
were imporfedtions and abufes in that 
monarchy, it was confiflent with every ini- 
provemcnt that can enliven and embellifh 
ibciety, with much individual happinefs> 
and great national profperity. 



§ 24. But I have a greater and graver 
objcft in view. I mufl, however, make 
one previous remark refpedting the aftual 
4ifpofition of furrounding nations to hold 
in difguil and abhorrence the principles of 
the French revolution. The continuance 
€»f fo falutary an impreffion, or the promo» 

tioq 
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tionof it (if its exiftence ihould be qucf* 
tioned) muft depend entirely on the jaoan- 
ner in which the war may be cluicd* i£ 
France cannot be prevented from clofiug 
it on conditions which may hold her up as 
having accompliftied the fubjugation of other 
countries^ and a permanent aggrandizemexdi 
to her own comparative weight in the ge- 
neral icale of power, it Will be in the nature 
of man to eftimate her principles by theit 
final refult, and the popular effervefbence 
may recur with a rapidity beyond the 
power of language to defcribe. This whole 
confideration is deeply connefted with the 
farther propofitions which I fhall now pro-* 
ceed to ftate. 

The inferences to be deduced from the ex- 
haufted finances of France, from the decided 
inferiority of her naval firength, from the as 
yet unfettled pofition of her government, 
and from the moderated temper of her 
people, are all preparatory to the foUovnng 
queflion: — How far may it be confiftent 
with wifdom for thefe kingdoms to feek or 

to 
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to accept any clofe of the war^ vnlefs it cail 
he accoiDplifhed on tctms,vfhich, on balanc<«^ 
ing the relative ftate of poWer, fhall reftor* 
and fecure the fafety and independence of 
Earope, and^ above all, provide for the 
naval and commercial interefls of thefe 
kingdoms ? 

In difcuffing that qucftion, which occu-» 
pies the thoughts of many^ I iball fay no- 
thing of the campaign of the prefcnt year> 
nor of die farther operations which may be 
cxpecfted from our allies, or from the fdrcet 
which are now going to the Weft Indies i 
I put fuch difcuffions out of my view at 
prefent, and will merely remark <m the ob-^ 
jed laft adverted to, that it may coiitri^ 
bute eflentially to the means of clpfiag the 
war with advantage. 

I am content to argue, eveti on the hypo-^ 
thefis that our allies in the war are either 
conquered, or worn out, or withdrawn, or 
ib circumftanced, that they afford no rea-» 
fonable hope of farther aid or concurrence i 

that 
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that all profpeft^of iliccefs on the eaftcra 
or northern frontiers of France is loil ; that 
cur continental exertions (and expences) ar^ 
or ought to be fufpended ; and that the fe- 
veral European Powers will either make 9 
forced. peace, maintain an interefted neu- 
trality, or purfue ^ inefficient hoflilities, ac- 
cording to their neceffities, fpeculations, and 
feculties. On the other hand I aflume, that 
England poffefles a great naval fuperiority. 
I will farther fuppofe (without admitting it 
till we fee the iflue of the meeting of the 
new legiilature) that France has now a Go- 
vernment capable of maintaining the ac- 
cuftomed relations of peace and amity; and 
(which is more probable) that the French 
leaders are difpofed to treat for peace. In 
this predicament, feeling the preffure of the 
public expence ; feeling that the country is 
defirous of peace ; and confidering the high 
price of the neceflaries of life, to the gene-, 
ral fcarcity of which the war certainly con- 
tributes, though in a much lefs degree than 
^ commonly fuppofed ; knowing alfo that 
F there 
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there are certain bounds, beyond which 
our refources cannot be forced without 
danger; I aik myfelf whether it is expe-. 
dient to treat for peace, and on what ge-. 
neral outline and ftipulations it might bo 
expedient to. conclude a peace, 

§ 25* To the firft of thofe queftions I 
anfwer, that it is the duty of thofe who 
condudt the war to treat for peace when- 
ever negociation can tend to any probable 
good. The fyftem of the French govern- 
ment {whatever may become its particular 
form) • is no longer likely to be an ob- 
flacle to negociatiqn; befides, the modes 
are infinite by which two nations at war 
may found each other's difpofition without 
humiliation to either. The concluding isi 
a very different confideratian, to be decided 
only by a due eftimate of the conditions at- 
tainable, and of the confequences if thofe 
conditions fhould be rejected by us* 

The extent of the French claims as the 

price of pacification is now known. If we 

8 aro 
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tort t6 fuppofe that their leaders will adhere 
to what they have profeflcd in their late 
decrees, I cannot hefitate to fay, that the 
preponderance, which'our acceffion to thofe 
claims^ or to any tonfiderable part of them> 
muft give to France, unlefe an adequate 
compenfation in fome other fhape can be 
fecnred to us, would be difhonourable, and 
exhibit us to the prefent age and to pofte- 
rity as fubmkting to have the law pf efcribed 
to us by our enemy,— ^And what law ? The 
fecrificc of Powers that have been the mod; 
nearly connefted with us ; the diredt or in- 
diredl annexation to France of all the ports 
iDf ^the continent from Dunkirk to Ham- 
burgh ; an immenfe ceffion of territory i 
and, in one word, tht abandonment of thd 
independence of Europe* 

And yet we fee and know that the peo-^ 
pie thus prefcribing to us are without any 
eftabKflied cbnftitution; diftradled by po- 
pular convulfions j in a ftate of irretrievable 
bankruptcy ; without commerce, except in 
the exportation of coin in return for pro- 
F 2 vifions. 
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yiiions, ammunition,- and naval ftores; witii 
their principal ports blockaded i and with- 
out a fleet that can venture to face one of 
our detached fquadrons. Our profpefts are 
effentially better ; if we have refources and 
•iirmnefs, are better than they were twelve 
months ago -, and the difad vantages, if we 
give way, will be certain, immediate, and 
boundlefs. 

It is true, that by giving wa^ we might 
have fome of the benefits of a temporary 
peace. The exhaufted ilate of France might 
not permit her to avail heVfelf immediately 
- of her new advantages ; but the evident 
precarioufncfs of our pofition would be fuch,. 
that we muft continue to maintain the pre- 
parations and eicpences of war. Unhappily 
it is the incorrigible policy of neighbouring 
ftates to lower and diftrefs each other -, and 
it is impollible to convince mankind that 
their profperity is beft promoted and fecured 
by the profperity of all around them. When,, 
however, a pacification takes place between 
two fettled goverriments, an exhaufting; 
conteft may be followed by an interval of 

unequivocal 
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Unequivocal tranquillity ; and this has often 
been the cafe between England and France^ 
though the intervals have been ihort ; but 
in the inftance which I have hypothetically 
defcribed, no fuch interval could be ex- 
pedied. 

§ 26. On the whole view of our refpec- 
tive iituations, and after making to France 
a full allowance for all her continental ad-» 
vantages, and confidering at the fame time 
our acquifitions and profpefts, and the com- 
parative ftate of circumftances, we are en- 
titled to require, that the French armies 
fliall be recalled \^ithin their old boundaries ; 
that Europe, in the general efFedt of arrange- 
ments, fhall be replaced as nearly as may be 
on the fame balance as before the war j and 
particularly with refpe(a: to the naval and 
commercial interefts of thefe kingdoms, that 
France (hall not have obtained, in the refult, 
any new means of preponderance. In order 
to arrive at fuch an adjuftment, and par- 
ticularly in the eventual difcuffions relative 
to poiTeifions fepafated from the continent 

of 
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fcf Europe, much muft depend on cxjikitt* 
tion, and on rcafons of mutual and rclativd 
convenience* 

§ 27. All the advantages of Ivar arc at 
prefent with England, confidered as an 
infular naval power, and feparated as fhe 
now ftands from the reft of Europe j fepa- 
rated not by any fault of her's, but by the 
fate of war, and by the fault of others. 

As the war is at prefent circumftanced, 
its expence to us may be greatly contrafted : 
England may gain much, and rifks little ; 
ftie has the profpedt of ruining ftill farther 
the reduced commerce and naval power of 
her rival. 

But if the other countries, which have 
been overwhelmed by the torrent from which 
w^ have efcaped, were to be left entirely to 
their fate, and if all the confiderations of 
honour and territory were out of the 
queftion, it might ftill be doubted how far 
Great Britain could hope to ftand alone as 
a rich and profperous nation, 

§ 28. It 
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§ 28. It is not eafy to draw inferences 
from the real or fuppofcd interefts of 
France ; all her aftlvity has long tended to 
her own mifery, and to the mifery and 
alarm of other ftates. At the fame time 
I c^not fhut my eyes againft this glaring 
truth, that the want of indifpcnfable arti- 
cles of fubfiftence and of money, and* the 
ivhole prelTure of her interior circum- 
ftances, may foon make a return to peace 
jiot only defirable, but neceffary to her. 

If the French leaders are fincere In 
trying to fettle a conftitution upon prin- 
ciples of mixed democracy and ariftocracy, 
they cannot be ignorant that a large fland- 
ing army is incompatible with fuch a con- 
ftitution; and they well know, that the 
propofed aggrandizement can only be main-* 
tained by a large ftanding army. The ex- 
perience of ages has jfhewn, that large ar- 
mies, which always form a fort of feparate 
ftate, yield a precarious obedience to popu- 
lg^r authorities. How far the new confti-» 
tution i? inaintainable either with or with-r 

out 
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out a large army, is another confideration 
which at prefent I (hall put afide. It was 
the eftablifhed army which deftroyed the 
monarchy ; it has fince been employed to 
overawe the democracy, and, perhaps, will 
^t laft prove fatal to the whole vifionary 
Ipeculation of an indivifible republic of 
thirfy milHons of inhabitants, extending 
from the Lower Meufe to the Pyrenees, 
and from the Rhine to the Atlantic. 

§ 29. It cannot be unknown to France, 
that any ceffion of the conquefts in 
queftion muft be extorted by a fevere 
compulfion ; and that if any powers 
have, during the war, given way to her 
claims, it has been on the fpur of a real 
or fuppofed necefEty, or from fome mo- 
tive lefs calculated to infpire confidence. 
It may be an immorality in politics, but 
national ceffion s of importance are never 
made without a fecret hope that fome oc- 
cafion may arrive for wrefting them back 
&gain. 

When 
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^he French anfwer to thefe reafonirlgs^ 
that nature has pointed out the Alps, and the 
courfeof theRliine and of the Lower Meufe^ 
las the eaflern and northern boundaries of th« 
French empire : if by nature is meant 
Providence, (or, according to the laft invo- 
cation adopted by the Convention, '* The 
*' Genius which prefides over France,") 
there is neither religion, nor fenfe, nor 
modefty, nor morality in fuch a pretenfion; 
it might with equal propriety be faid, that 
nature has pointed out the Baltic and the 
borders of Siberia. 

I will not make fo harfh an infinuatiorii 
as that all the pacifications hitherto con- 
cluded by the different powers, which were 
engaged in the .war, are falfe and hollow; but 
any man who knows even the fuperficial 
interefts of ftates, and who looks at the 
ceflions of Maeftricht, of Breda, of Hel-^ 
voet, of Cleves, of the Spanifli moiety of 
St. Domingo j of Rheinfberg, andx>fMan- 
heim, knows well that fuch ceflions arc 

G either 
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cither to be compenfated bythcef&ft o( 
iecret articles, or that they will be refumed 
whenever the refumption becomes prac-« 
ticable. 

§ 30, It is evident, that fome of the 
conquefts of France, under the union which 
flic propoics, would be fources to her> not 
of wealth, but of expence. It is in moft 
cafes improvident to appropriate what can-* 
not be retained without an inceflant exer- 
tion. Countries fpeaking a different lan- 
guage, attached to different cufloms, and 
influenced by jarring interefts, may be go- 
verned by force J but it will be an unfurc 
fubjedion : it might even be doubted, 
whether the Polifti partitions will not ulti- 
mately recoil on the great powers con- 
cerned in them, and prove that they are . as 
irreconcilable to political wifdom as they 
arc to morality. 

Will it be anfwered, that if thefe pofitions 
arc true, they prove only that we ought not 

to 
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to objcft to France retaining her conquefts, 
becayfe the eoncjuered countries will em- 
barrafs her, and probably rife againft her ? 
my reply is, that tho' it may be unwife on 
the part of our enemy to contend dcfperately 
for an equivocal advantage; on the other 
hand we ought not, in the poiition in which 
we arc, to le^ve even doubtful a fpeculative 
dggrahdifement of fuch extent ; and to wait 
in an imperfeft and expenfive ftate of peace 
for cafual advantages ii) the explofioq of 
jicw trQubles, 

f 3 1 , In the conclufions to which I am 
tending, I aflume that France is not to re- 
piain in a ftate of anarchy ; and if ihe can 
obtain a prafticable conftitutioni even fqr a 
limited period of tinie, fhe will be in a con- 
dition to re-eftabliih the accuftomed rela-^ 
tions of peace ai^d amity ; fhe will at the 
fame time acquire an intereft in thofe rela- 
tions far beyond th^ importance of coftly 
and offenfive conquefts. It is incumbent 
^n hcf to advert to. the repair of her fi- 

Q 2, nances,. 
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Kances, and to the preflure of thofe milliards 
of aflignats, *< which' - (in the words of one of 
her committees) ** have left nothing id the 
** country but mifery and paper.'^ What 
is to become of thofe milliards, a few months 
xnore muft decide. Some other means muft 
be adopted. We may wait with decifive 
, advantage to learn what thofe means may 
be, if in the interval we cannot attain juft 
and honourable terms of pacification. It is 
farther indifpenfible for France tfo advert to 
the re-eftablifhment of her agriculture, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce ; I may add, to 
repair her population ; for I {hauld not 
exaggerate if I were to affert that fhe'has 
loft at leaft three millions of inhabitants hy 
tbeefFefts of the infurrection and the war. 

Above all, Ihe will find in peace the only 
hope of emerging from that fcarcity of fufr 
tenance, which (from whatever caufe de- 
rived) keeps all her populous towns under 
the preflTure or menace of a famine. 

If the war continues, the dearth will ex- 
fend itfelf even to the 'prbduftive countries 
^ . V of 
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•of the Palatinate, of the Auftrmn Nether^ 

lands, and alio of Holland. We know that 
though Amfterdam was, by the efFedl of her 
pofition, the greateft corn n^arket in Eu-» 
rope, the Dutch provinces did not produce 
a fufficiency even fpr their own confump^- 
tion ; their intercourfe with the Bfljtic, 
during the whole of this year, has been in- 
terrupted by the war, and will now be fuf- 

pended by the winter* 

» 

. §32. The confideration laft alluded to is 
certainly become of ferious moment to this 
kingdom alfo. It ha$ been faid, and theopiniou 
goes forth, that the fcarcity and high price 
of all the neceflaries of life are in fome mea- 
fure caufed by the war. Subje<fl to certain 
explanations, this aflertion may be true with 
fefpedt both to Great Britain and to all Eu- 
rope. With refp?6t however to Great 
Britain, it is to be remarked that large bo- 
dies of our infantry and cavalry have, during 
^ fpace of more than twa years, been, main- 
tained upon the continent^ and in a confi- 
derable degree by the produce of the con* 

tinent; 
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tinent; nor muft we forget the aid derived 
from the numerous cargoes of provifions 
which have been febsed in their paflage to 
the French ports, In a general view, the 
dilapidations and wafte of war are certainly 
great. The confumption made by men af- 
fembled in armies and in fleets is mu^h more 
than the confumpjdon occafioned by fimilar 
numbers in peaceful occupations. The wafte 
which happens in great ftores and piaga- 
zines, and in fhips of \yar and tranfports, the 
interruptions given to agriculture, the ra- 
vage and dcftrudion of crops by the Riarcl^ 
and maintenance of large bodies of cavalry, 
9re all in fome degree operative <:aufes of 
fcarcity ; but we are not to inf^ that thofe 
caufcs would be removed by ^ pacification^ 
Unlefs the conditions of that pacification 
were fuch as to eflablifh a real tranquillity 
and confidence among mankind^ the evils 
refulting from military preparations, and 
naval equipments would be prolonged ; and 
fofar as this kingdom is feparately afFefted 
by thofe evils, they would be increafed by 

the 
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the facility opened to the hoftile ports of 

Europe to receive cargoes, the importation 

of which may be diredted to the aid of thcfe 

kingdoms and their dependencies whilft the 

war continues. 

In truth, a principal caufe of the prefent 
fcarcity of bread-corn in Europe is to be 
found in the extraordinary and frequent re- 
currence of bad feafons in the laft eight 
years : and though the prefentt feafon has 
given an abundant produce of fomc kinds 
of grain, and of other articles of nourilh- 
ment, and fuch as will remove all danger of 
famine, I am apprehenfive, from the beft 
enquiries and obfervation in my power, 
that the crops of wheat, coUcdively taken, 
will not amount to what is called by the 
farmers a medium crop. 

It is well known, and has been afcer- 
tained, that, ^' with the exception of barley 
** only, this country, which in former times 
" produced more grain than was ncceflary 
" for its inhabitants, has, during the laft 
*^ twenty-five years, been under the necef* 

fity 
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*' fity of diepcnding on the pfodude of ^6^ 

" reign countries for a. part of its fupply/' 
There is reafon alfo to believe, " that, in or-* 
" dinary years, the produce of corn in Eun^ 
** rope is not more than equal to the con** 
" fumption of it« inhabitants." When, 
therefore, wars and commotions, and theit* 
wafteful confequenccs prevail; when the 
feafons are bad ; and farther, when the Eu-^' 
ropean competition for fupplies from the 
harveftis of. North America becomes fuch as 
greatly to raife the prices, and even to create 
a demand beyond what that country can fur- 
nifh, we cannot be furprifed ,at the difR- 
,culty which has* taken place. It is juft 
matter of regret, and a perilous refponfi- 
bility, whenever the- executive government, 
of a country feels itfolf obliged to undertake 
the details of procuring food for the people, 
and to fuperfede the merchants, whofe 
energy, and competition, and capitals, are, 
in :general cafes, the beft and fureft vehicles 
of fupply; but this interference of go- 
vernment was," perhaps, unavoidable in the 
' .. 6 prefent 
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prefent inftance, when the neceffities of 
France had raifed the prices in th? diftapt 
markets beyond what the agents qF th^ 
merchants could venture to give; and it 
feems now to be indifpenfable, as any fudden 
revulfion in the a<3:ual channel of fupply 
fron^ foreign poi'ts might operate a$ an enn 
tire interruption for many months. 

The prices might be lowered, and tho 
danger of meeting the next harveft with 
empty granaries might be averted, if the 
people opujd be induced for a liniited period 
to ufe with the wheat a certain prop9rtion 
of the other kinds of grain. This, how*- 
ever, is very difficult. In the mean time, I 
have not a doubt that the meafures which 
have been taken have materially contributed 
to leffen the danger and preflure of !th^ 
greatefl: calamity that can fall upon nations. 
I fhall not enter farther into a fubjefl: which 
muft foon come under the confideration of 
parliament ; it is- fufficient for my purpoft 
to repeat, that the fcarcity of fubfiftence jis 
a motive which ought to pper^ite forcibly 
H with 
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with France towards producing peace ; and 
that certainly it does not afFeft thefe king- 
doms in the fame point of view, nor in the 
fame extent. 

§ 33, In looking to the objects of preli- 
minary negotiation, the attention is called to 
the diftant fcenes in the Weft-Indies, and 
to the manner in which thofe iflands fhould 
hereafter be governed. ^ ' 

In the difaftrous and baneful chara<3:er of 
this war, it has been the policy of the French 
leaders to " generalize'* (as they termed it) 
confufions among mankind, and to fet afloat 
every countiy which they could not other- 
wife reduce or retain. This infernal prin- 
ciple has governed the whole of their mea- 
fures relative to the Iflands, They began 
by extending their citizen(hip and fra- 
ternity to the people of colour ; they next 
proclaimed a total abolition of flavery, ab- 
ruptly, and without providing againft the 
convulfions and general deftruftion of life 
and property, which fo fudden a change was 
certain to create 5 they have fince proceeded 

to 
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to arm the negfo infurgents in a mafs, and 
this was called " the fimple operation of 
" purifying the colonial fyAem of the French 
** iflands, for. the purpofe of accomplifliing 
^' the deftrudlion of all the . Britifli co^ 
" lonies/' 

I do not mean to enter into certain quef- 
tions which this recital fuggefts. In the 
opinions of fome, the Weft India iflands are . 
the regions of injuftice, cruelty, and mor- 
tality ; the grave of Europeans, and the hell 
of Africans : in the opinion of others, there 
exifts neither a general unwholefomenefs of 
the climate, nor cruelty in the condition and 
treatment of the flaves: whatever may be the 
truth in thefe opposite aflertions, it muft be 
fubmitted to the impreflion of time and of 
events. 

So long, however, as we retain the valuable 
poflTefEons uUuded to, and in the fyftem un- 
der which they are become an eflential part, 
of our profperity, every confideration of re- 
gard to our commerce, of juftice to nume- 

H z rou§ 
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reus ind refpeftable proprietors, bf protec- 
tion to the planters, and of humanity to the 
inhabitants , and to the flaves themfelves, 
fhoUld induce us t6 piroTide for their per- 
manent tranquillity. With that view it is 
eflential that the feveral powers bf Europe 
ihould have fome analogy in the interior 
iyiftcms of the feveral iflands which they may 
refpediVely retain on clofing the War : urilefs 
this can be aecompliflied, or unlefs we can 
acquire,^kcep, and refettle the iflands, which 
the French principles have fubverted and 
thrown into confufion, the fermentations to 
be communicated between the neighbouring 
colonies will be great, the difagreement^ 
will be inceiTant, and caufes even of na- 
tional quarrels will arife frorti day to day. 

§ 34. There are certain other points ob- 
vioufly important to be adverted to in any 
pacification; but I abftain from Aem as 
Aey are not of a nature to form infur- 
mountable obffcacles to peace, if the greater 

difficulties 



^fScuItite to which I have aUaded can bb 

§ 35. There is nothing in theie remarks^ 
which can be juftly fubjeiS to the invidioitt 
charge of recommending and promoting 
war: I wifh the bleffings of peace to be as 
univerfaily (hared as the air which we 
breath 5 but I know that both their reality 
and their permanence muft depend -on clof- 
ing the war by conditions very different 
from thofe which are defcribed in the 
French decrees of the 30th September. 

§ 36, We Iiave incm-red the chief ex-^ 
pences and inconveniences of war; wc 
have compleated arrangements of ibrcc^ 
which, by the nature x^ our commerce and 
conftitution, can never be attained without 
great delay and difficulty; our military 
ejftablifhment is high and refpeifbablc ; our 
navy is carried to an improvement and pre^ 
eminence in flrcngth and fkUL, of which 
there is no example in our hiftoiy i we 

have 
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have prepared^ and are fending to fea an 
expedition, from which it is reafonable to 
cxpeft important effedls: thus circumftanced 
it is furely wifer to jprofccute the war, than 
to clofe it on conditions which would oblige 
us, either to continue the expence of war, 
or to expofe ourfelves to a fudden return of 
dangers and calaniities, with the difadvan- 
tage of being unprepared for them. Let 
us have a peace, and not a temporary and 
fhort fufpenfion of war; let us have a 
peace, fuch as may make it confident with 
prudence to difarm, and fuch as may afford 
a good ground of focial fecurity; let it 
maintain the general balance of power 
amoQg . independent ftatcs ; let it exhibit 
to us. France herfelf with a government (be 
it of what defcription it may) confiftent, if 
pofliblc, with her own quiet and profperity, 
but at any rate confiftent with the fafety of 
other countries. 

^ 37. It may be faid, that the rigid prin-^ 
ciples which France profcflcs will not per- 
mit 
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mit her to recede from the extended line df 
boundaries fo recently decreed by her Con- 
vention after a folemn difcuflion. I will 
not attempt to conjedure the niotives of fo 
ftrange a meafure; but I know that it 
cannot have been more folemn than the 
repeated oaths and decrees of the conftitu- 
cnt and legiflative aflemblies, never to 
make conquefts. We have feen, in nume- 
rous inftances, that the decrees of the Con- 
vention are not irrevocable ; it is unnecef- 
fary to carry the recoUedion farther back 
than to the treaty with the Royalifts and 
Vendeans, which promifed to them a large 
indemnity, and other conditions applicable 
only to independent powers i and all this 
after repeated decrees never to treat with 
them, but to exterminate them. 

§ 38. In treating of the termination of 
the war, humanity and juftice fuggeft a 
wi(h that, whatever may be the modifica- 
tions of territory and dominion, the prin- 
ciples 
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fic lis, which on revifion I may wifli to too- 
dify and corrcdt ; I may a] lb have fallen 
into repetitions amidft the complicated and 
recurring objedls of fuch an enquiry j I 
trull:, however, that the impreffion of what 
I have urged will be taken from the whole, 
and not from detached paflages. 

It is poflible that fomc unforefeen viciffi- 
tndc may overfet the entire fabric of 
my fpeculaticns, or even that, in the ■ 
eventful courfe of the French agitations, 
the whole confideration may be varied 
whilfl I am writing thefe pages. The fiCc 
or fall of an individual will alone fome times ■ 
changi? all the views and principles of po- ■ 
littcal negociations and of ilates. Still, how- 
ever, fuch of my pofitions as are founded in 
truth will remain unfliaken, and will be 
more or lefe applicable to the new objetas of 
policy, expediency, or neceffity, which may 
prefent themfelves. In the mean time it is 
better to reafon from what exifts, than from 
endlefs conjeilures as to what may happen, 

FINIS. 



